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Finally, some feminists are 
beginning to perceive a 
dissonance between our 
stance on abortion and our 
stance in other areas. 
Feminism has tended to al- 
ly itself with nonviolence, 
with justice for the oppress- 
ed, with nurturance and 
respect for life and for the 
ecosystem. Yet abortion is in 
some sense an act of violence 
and indisputably results in 
the termination of life. Is 
there a contradiction here? 
Possibly. It depends as much 
on how we define our fem- 
inism as it does on how we 
view abortion. For how 
much are these “nurturant” 


qualities a fundamental 
part of feminism? Some see 
them as an actual threat to 
feminism and to women’s 
autonomy — the old idealiz- 
ed Mother Earth figure serv- 
ed up in a new but still op- 
pressive guise. Others argue 
that the real task of femin- 
ism is to reclaim and valid- 
ate these nurturant aspects 
rather than to embrace 
patriarchal, male-defined 
values. The more we delve 
into these questions, the 
more contradictions we find, 
but that need not frighten us. 
Life is full of contradictions, 
and facing them squarely 
and honestly can lead us to a 
new and deeper synthesis of 
our values and beliefs. 


Is a reevaluation of the 
feminist position on abortion 
really needed? Many femin- 
ists, including many active 
in the abortion rights strug- 
gle, would say no, because 
the issue is still essentially 
the same: the need for 
women to control our own 
bodies and our reproductive 
capacity, so that we can 
achieve full liberation as 
human beings. And of course 
they are right. On some level 
the struggle is and will con- 
tinue to be exactly the same, 
until we have achieved real 
reproductive freedom. 
Others may argue that this is 
not the time to introduce 
new, potentially divisive 
elements into the feminist 


discussion of abortion, 
because we must pull to- 
gether to combat the rise of 
the Right and a growing an- 
tifeminist backlash. They 
are right, too. We do take a 
risk if we open up the agen- 
da on abortion. Much like the 
current debate on por- 
nography and the role of cen- 
sorship, reexamining abor- 
tion holds the fearful 
possibility of splitting the 
women’s movement and 
giving ammunition to our 
enemies. 

But the most persuasive 
argument in favour of open- 
ing up the abortion agenda is 
simply that it is already hap- 
pening. Larger develop- 


ments in society are having 
a direct effect on the abor- 
tion issue and are deman- 
ding to be taken into the 
feminist account. If we ig- 
nore them we run the even 
greater risk of becoming 
rigid, stagnant, and, 
ultimately, irrelevant. 

(Excerpted from “Not an 
Easy Choice”, Women’s 
Press, Toronto) 




THE CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


by E.M. 

Violence against women 
occirs in many places and in 
many forms in our society. 
The problem with this pro- 
blem is that the women who 
are victims often deny they 
have been abused and hurt, 
and feel that they are the 
ones to blame; that they pro- 
voke violent responses. One 
place where we, as a society, 
would think that women 
would be safe from violence 
is in the home. This, how- 
ever, is not always true. 
Domestic violence is an issue 
that is receiving much more 
attention in recent years as 
women learn to speak up for 
their rights; but we need to 
examine and re-evaluate our 
ideals in order to inspire 
significant change to the ex- 
isting statistics. 

In 1979 Lenore Walker 
wrote “The Battered 
Woman”, which examines 
and explains the problem of 


domestic violence in three 
phases called the Cycle 
Theory of Violence. Walker’s 
book is very valuable for it 
pinpoints where, how, and 
possibly why abusive pat- 
terns occur. Walker provides 
the knowledge we need to 
begin to change or break the 
existing cycles. Let’s look at 
the three phases . . . 

Phase one or the tension- 
building stage is characteriz- 
ed by minor battering in- 
cidents. During these in- 
cidents the woman is not 
usually seriously hurt but is 
aware that the batterer is 
capable of seriously injuring 
her. Thus, the woman often 
becomes nuturing and com- 
pliant to avoid further abuse. 
She believes then that her 
actions can prevent his rage 
from intensifying. The 
woman accepts responsibili- 
ty for the batterer’s abusive 
behavior making herself a 
silent accomplice. As she 
makes herself an accom- 


plice, she denies that she has 
been hurt psychologically or 
physically by identifying 
with the batterer’s faulty 
reasoning. The victim also 
usually feels grateful if the 
incident was relatively 
minor. The victim’s reason- 
ings and justifications serve 
to remove immediate res- 
ponsibility from the bat- 
terer, aUowing the pattern to 
continue. Towards the end of 
phase one tension between 
the two increase and their 
coping techniques become 
less effective. 

Phase two begins as both 
the batterer and the victim 
become aware that their 
situation is out of control. 
During phase two the acute 
battering incident occurs. 
The batterer can no longer 
control his rage: he loses 
complete control over his ac- 
tions. The acute battering in- 
cident could be caused by 
any external event, the inter- 
nal state of the batterer, or 


by the woman’s actions. 
Often times the woman can- 
not endure the feeling of im- 
pending doom and would 
much rather get the incident 
over with than live in 
terror. Many women suffer 
severe psychological stress 
in the form of anxiety at- 
tacks, sleeplessness, loss of 
appetite, etc. while waiting 
for the acute incident to oc- 
cur. One can almost under- 
stand how the victim craves 
some sort of release from the 
emotional torment. It is pos- 
sible that the woman finds 
the abuse easier to deal with 
on a physical level rather 
than on an emotional one. 

The battered women are 
the sources of information on 
the acute battering in- 
cidents. Walker states that 
batterers have also been in- 
terviewed but few of them 
remember what actually 
happened during the inci- 
dent. The presence of an- 
other person, other than 


children, could modify the 
intensity of the incident. 
Domestic violence is most 
often a private affair, which 
seems to indicate that the 
batterer is aware that his ac- 
tions are unacceptable. 

Distortion and disassocia- 
tion become the woman’s on- 
ly means of defence. She re- 
mains silent and calm so as 
not to further enrage the bat- 
terer. If she resists, the 
abuse only becomes more 
damaging. Thus, she often 
pretends that the situation is 
not so serious so that she is 
able to suppress her anger 
and hopefully improve rela- 
tions between them. The 
woman may also try to cope 
by separating herself from 
the attack. To some women 
this is like an out-of-body ex- 
perience; they stand back 
and watch themselves being 
beaten. This disassociation 
is linked to a feeling of 
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disbelief and denial. These 
feelings stay with the victim 
even after the acute batter- 
ing incident is over, and she 
often begins to rationalize 
and justify her partner’s 
reasons for the attack. 

Battered women do not 
seek help during the incident 
or directly afterwards, un- 
less their injuries are so 
severe that they require 
hospitalization. However, 
even women who are badly 
beaten usually return home, 
after being treated, to the 
men who abused them. Most 
women do not seek help be- 
cause of their loyalty to their 
men; they fear that their 
partners will be punished. 
Also, the victim often suffers 
from emotional collapse, 
characterized by listless- 
ness, depression, and feel- 
ings of helplessness, after 
the attack. The women iso- 
late themselves and feel they 
have nowhere to turn and 
that they can do nothing to 
help themselves. 

Police are often called dur- 
ing phase two by friends or 
neighbours, if they are call- 
ed at all. Walker states that 
only 10 per cent of the 
women she interviewed had 
ever called the police them- 
selves. When poUce do arrive 
diu-ing an attack, they are 
often greeted with hostility 
from both the batterer and 
the victim. The woman feels 
she must demonstrate her 
loyalty to her partner in 
order to prevent the violence 


from escalating. The police 
then interpret the woman’s 
behaviour “as complicity 
with her husband’s vio- 
lence”. It is not surprising 
that the police often have dif- 
ficulty effectively dealing 
with domestic violence. 

Phase three is characteriz- 
ed by kindness and penitent 
loving behavior. The super- 
ficial tranquility of the third 
phase is a welcomed break 
for both the victim and the 
batterer. In this phase the 
batterer is often aware that 
he had been too extreme in 
his actions and he tries 
desperately to make amends. 
The batterer is completely 
dependent on the nature of 
the relationship, and it ap- 
pears he will do anything to 
salvage it. In this phase the 
woman’s victimization be- 
comes complete. 

Tension and violence are 
absent in this phase. Instead 
the batterer confesses to his 
mistakes, expresses extreme 
guilt, begs for forgiveness 
and promises that he will 
never harm the woman 
again. Walker explains his 
behavior as very similar to 
that of a child who has done 
something wrong, “the child 
caught with his [her] hand in 
the cookie jar!” The bat- 
terer’s loving and kind be- 
havior is taken to the ex- 
treme to convince the woman 
the situation will never reoc- 
cur. He will even go as far as 
to break annoying habits; 
anything to please and ap- 


pease the woman. 

It is at the beginning of this 
phase that Walker interview- 
ed battered women; it is at 
this time that they are most 
likely to escape and speak 
out about their situation. The 
battered women usually ex- 
press anger towards their 
mate at this stage, and go 
through the motions of rea- 
listically assessing their 
situation. However, no mat- 
ter how strong their convic- 
tion to leave their partner 
may be, as soon as contact 
resumes the women’s de- 
fenses are weakened. The 
batterer showers her with 
gifts and promises. Next, 
friends and relatives arrive 
on the scene to help him 
plead his case. They aU work 
on her guilt: i.e. he cannot 
survive without her or what 
would happen to the children 
if you left? The woman 
begins to feel responsible for 
the batterer again. She also 
feels that if the marriage 
breaks up it is her fault, 
therefore it is up to her to 
work harder to make it suc- 
ceed. Everyone concerned, 
including the woman herself, 
plays upon the “marriage is 
forever” law, and inevitably 
the woman rejoins the 
relationship. 

“The couple who live in 
such a violent relationship 
become a symbiotic pair — 
each so dependent on the 
other that when one attempts 
to leave, both lives become 
drastically affected. It is 
during phase three, when the 
loving-kindness is most in- 
tense, that this symbiotic 


bonding really takes hold. 
Both fool each other and 
themselves into believing 
that together they can battle 
the world. The sense of over- 
dependence and overreliance 
upon each other is obvious in 
each phase of the cycle. The 
bonding aspects of it, how- 
ever, are laid down during 
phase three.” 
Unfortunately, it is during 
this loving stage that helpers 
usually see the woman. By 
this time, the woman is 
again convinced that she can 
survive in the relationship, 
and she bases conviction on 
the current loving phase- 
three behavior instead of on 
the more painful phase-one 
or phase-two behavior. Her 
silence begins agains as she 
holds onto the hope that the 
idealized relationship will re- 
main. Walker states that if 
the woman has been through 
several cycles already, “the 
knowledge that she has trad- 
ed her psychological and 
physical safety for this tem- 
porary dream state adds to 
her self-hatred and embar- 
rassment. Her self-image 
withers as she copes with toe 
awareness that she is selling 
herself for brief periods of 
phase-three behavior. She 
has again become an accom- 
plice to her own battering.” 
It is not known how long 
phase-three lasts. Most of 
the women interviewed in 
Walker’s study were not 
given any warning signs that 
toe loving stage was about to 
end — toe minor battering 
incidents just start to reap- 
pear. The cycle begins to 


repeat itself. Walker found 
that when the loving phase is 
foUowed by an intense period 
of phase-one behavior, some 
women lose control of their 
suppressed rage and, in 
some cases, seriously in- 
jured the batterer. Three of 
the women in Walker’s sam- 
ple shot and killed their part- 
ners and one stabbed him to 
death. Many others have 
lashed back, violently, in 
various ways with various 
weapons. These women felt 
that they could no longer 
cope with the assaults and 
the degradation. None of 
them stated that they 
wanted to kill their partner; 
each said she only wanted to 
stop him from hurting her 
further. 

Domestic violence is a 
serious problem that is dif- 
ficult to deal with, for both 
the victim and the batterer 
usually choose to keep quiet 
about their situation — the 
conspiracy of silence. It is 
difficult to help someone if 
they are not willing to help 
themselves; and most wo- 
men in this situation never 
see a positive solution. There 
is no universal cure for this 
problem, but people should 
be more aware of its serious- 
ness and where and how they 
can get help. The first and 
most important step toward 
breaking the cycle is ending 
the silence. We as a society 
must find more effective 
methods of dealing with 
violence, and speaking out 
against the violence against 
women. 






Victoria Women “Take Back the Night” 


by Elizabeth Loughran 

On October 16th Victoria 
saw toe return of the annual 
international march, “Wo- 
men Take Back the Night”. 
A lively group of approx- 
imately 60 women, dressed 
in costumes and carrying 
banners, assembled at Cen- 
tennial ^uare to begin their 
walk of protest against raf^ 
in our city. This issue is 
brought home to UVIC when 
one considers the notice 
posted outside the McKinnon 
women’s locker room warn- 
ing that female students who 
jog after dark do so at their 
own peril. 

April Wells, who ran for ci- 
ty council last fall, was 
among toe organizers for toe 


march. Wells explained, 
“Men were asked not to walk 
in this event in order to sym- 
bolize toe goal of women 
walking safely on the streets 
at night, vutoout the need for 
male protection.” 

During the march there 
was a short pause at Red Hot 
Video while toe presence of 
a CHEK TV cameraman 
caused employees to with- 
draw < to a back room. A 
customer who was leaving 
the store during this time 
was also adamant that his 
face not be shown on the 
news that evening. The 
march proceeded, slowing 
down traffic as it moved 
from the sidewalks and onto 
the streets, passing City 
Hall, the police station and 


the prostitution ring along 
lower Government. The 
group finally assembled on 
the grounds of the Legisla- 
ture to hear speeches. 

March organizers sug- 
gested that as tax-payers, 
women need to publicly ex- 
press a desire for new laws 
and attitudes which will 
make sexual assault and 
domestic violence toward 
women things of the past. It 
was noted that a tremendous 
lack of public awareness 
concerning this issue still 
persists. Wells said, “One 
out of every four women will 
be sexually assaulted at 
some point in their lives, and 
people are still asking if 
there is really a problem.” 
She further stated that men 


are encouraged to show their 
support through aiding with 
publicity, initiating their own 
public action and/or con- 
tributing financially to 
groups such as the Women’s 
Sexual Assault Centre. 

The first “Women Take 
Back the Night” march was 
held in San Francisco in 1978 
during a national conference 
for ‘Women Against Violence 
in Pornography and the 
Media’. Since this time the 
walk has been taken up by 
women in cities across North 
America, Europe and Japan. 
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BEHIND THE VEIL: NUNS 


BREAKING SILENCE 


by E.M. 

It was a large room full of 
people, all kinds and they 
had all arrived at the same 
building at more or less the 
same time. * The film was 
Behind the Veil: Nuns. A 
Studio D film: a film about 
women by women. The panel 
guests were all women. The 
audience: men and women, 
. catholics and non-catholics, 
religious and non-religious. 

The film was very long 
and, in places sentimental 
and over-dramatized. His- 
torical accuracy was also a 
problem; the fine line bet- 
ween historical fact and 
legend became a blur (eg. 
the Pope Joan story). These 
problems, however, were 
minor for Behind the Veil 
does provide an inspiring 
and provocative view of 
women, of the past and pre- 
sent, in religious life. Stories 
of courageous and powerful 
women of the past were 
woven into the storyline to 
provide an example for the 
present and future. One such 
talk was that of the “saint 
who would not be silenced.” 
The film has been accused of 
reconstructing a past scen- 
ario that encourages the op- 
pressed to become the op- 
pressor. However, the film is 
actually only urging women 
to question the existing 
authority structures such as 
the church, and to claim the 
power that is already theirs. 

The panel consisted of 


Elizabeth Ewan, Sister Judi 
Morin, Margaret Whitehead, 
Paddy Tsurumi, and Chris- 
tine St. Peter. The open 
discussion that followed the 
panel’s introductory com- 
ments became a forum for 
questions concerning the 
film, church hierarchy, and 
feminist beliefs. One mem- 
ber of the audience asked if 
feminists hated men. This 
question was not greeted 
with hostility. The panel 
responded saying, “It is un- 
fortunate that when we criti- 
cize it is assumed we hate.” 

Members of the Catholic 
Women’s League attended 
the screening, and handed 
out papers of their views on 
the issue. The strong opi- 
nions of the League mem- 
bers did not interfere with 
the afternoon. They saw 
the film as a blasphemous, 
wasted exercise, and were 
allowed to voice their views 
just as anyone else. The 
discussion would not have 
had the same intensity if the 
League members had not 
been there. 

Behind the Veil is an in- 
teresting look at women in 
the religious life and the 
problems and obstacles they 
face. If you are planning 
to see the film, take a couple 
of traditional Catholic Lea- 
guers along with you for an 
interesting and intense chat 
afterwards. 

(* from Big Science by 
Laurie Anderson) 




Handmaid 

I. all about me 
red folds 
mirrored room 
the rich strangers 
their young daughters 
their uncomfortableness 
with me 

with us. 

II. marching 
through the plush 
red room 

they gawk 
or lightly cough 
turn away. 

III. of the signs we bear 
some are mysterious, 
some less so: 

Freedom of Choice 
says one 

Mayday another 
the one in the dead language 
is too much for them. 

IV. the screaming machines 
stop 

to let us pass 
and walk, move. 

V. water's edge 
warm light 
obscured vision 
red adrenalin 
connected moment 

VI. across the semi-sacred lawn 
our feet 

gathering the wetness, 
the shining blades, 
on past her majesty 
statues 
sequoia 
fountain 
crowd 

of waiting people. 

VII. we climb 
the strong stairs 
spread out 
and stand, still 
silently screaming. 


VIII. some women speak 
some try to recognize 
us from within 

the crowd. 

IX. We are hidden 
beneath the red folds 

the white around our heads 
curling 

pulling at our throats 
in the rising heat 
near paralyzed. 

X. one 

climbs with us 
thin, not red. 

She has matches 

and attempts to ignite us 

XI. we wordlessly retreat 
making the circle 

go in on itself 
closing the folds 
around our faces 
we've been told 
it does not pay 
to be recognized. 

XII. we gather in 
cluster 

about the brown-red machine 

it yawns and takes in 

all of our redness, 

whiteness, 

signs. 

XIII. returning to 

the semi-sacred lawn 
the aperture 
the steps 
with wet feet. 

XIV. gathering our eyes 
and mugs of 
liquid 

on the bed, 
we catch ourselves 
repeat the process 
circling, spiraling. 
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family circle 

silent moving pictures 

with metallic borders by Walter Kwiatkowski 

captured violence behind a screen 



close your eyes 

auditory landscapes become visual 
replacing that which was lost 
no longer lacking 

but satiated far beyond the surface 

removing the metallic borders 

and releasing what was once captured to be free 

by Jody Stamps 


baby/pest cries, 
father/unemployment drinks, 
baby/pest cries 
father/unemployment drinks, 
baby/pest cries 
father/unemployment drinks, 
baby/pest cries 
father/unemployment 

strikes 


baby/ pest 


shatters. 


father/unemployment drinks 
mother/apron cries. 



Untitled 

I miss your caring, your warmth, the intentness of your gaze, 
knowing I can count on you . . . 
your long hair, 

your shyness and vulnerability, 

your shoes with the edges falling over, 

your heavy gold ring and too-big cheap watches, 

your all-the-same shirts; 

collars and long sleeves and one breast pocket, 
your grubby old jackets, 
your smelly feet, 

your tiny datebooks and nice pens, 
your sharp wit, 
your tears, 
your love. 

by Selene 





Tired mind, wide awake 

with expanding thoughts continuously multiplying 
In a sterile room with antiseptic eyes 
watching all seeing nothing 
hearing sound with meaning 
without meaning 

spontaneous disassociation from the sterility 
which doesn't fit into the reality 
contained within the transparent sphere 
I choose to call my home. 


by Jody Stamps 


evolution of a race 
towards ending without a trace 
of romance and simplicity 
in the sharing of freedoms 

no political schemes nor dreams 

will bind this mind 

into the trends of gullibility 

for few to gain and many to follow 

by Heather Gray 


HEART 

And then there was the woman who had no 
'head, all heart she was. She was even called 
Heart, and not (as one might have expected) the 
Headless Woman. Her function in life was to 
serve other people and this she did with a will- 
ing heart. She cooked, she cleaned, she baked, 
she scoured, and she was always kind and lov- 
ing and gentle, and never once complained of 
feeling tired. In the course of time her children 
grew up, her husband grew old, eventually he 
died and then he was buried. The Headless 
Woman was all alone. So she went to the Govern- 
ment to ask for a pension. And she didn't get it. 
Now I'm not suggesting that the Government 
was brutal. The problem was that she had no 
head and couldn't ask. 

by Suniti Namjoshi 



WELCOMING THE YEAR OF THE DRAGON 



by Jody Stamps 
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MYSTICAL GLASS ART OF WAINE RYZAK 


by Elizabeth Loughran 




Ryzak was inspired to ex- 
plore Easter Island and 
travel along the Nile river to 
investigate the Egyptian 
P 3 Tamids. Back in her studio 
she points to a triangular 
glass table with winged legs 
and hieroglyphics etched on- 
to the surface. “There are 
mysteries that are stiU in the 
earth from past lives, longer 
and older than our recorded 
history can tell us about.” 
One mystery she has un- 
covered is that of the ex- 
istence of priestesses in 
Egypt thousands of years 
ago. Now, many of her hu- 
man images are those of 
women, to remind us that 
they played an active role in 
the advanced culture of their 
times. 

These haunting sculptures 
have brought Ryzak interna- 
tional attention as just this 
month the world renowned 
art magazine “New Glass 
Review” has chosen to in- 
clude her work in the pub- 
lication of its ninth edition. 
And in 1985, the government 
of Canada selected a Ryzak 
piece to join a travelling ex- 
hibition through Japan and 
Hong Kong, which will final- 
ly arrive in Australia in 
commemoration of its bi- 
centennial. 

Recognition such as this is 
to be expected from an artist 
who is so absorbed in her 
work that she sleeps only 
four hours a night. During 
the day, she teaches art at a 


junior high school (some- 
thing she loves to do because 
she believes that kids are 
less inhibited creatively and, 
therefore, make great stu- 
dents.) While Ryzak has 
developed an impressive list 
of credentials working for 
the Victoria School District 
over the last thirteen years, 
she has also maintained a 
high level of productivity 
with her private work and 
has presented at least one 
exhibition yearly since 1975 
throughout galleries in 
Washington, Vancouver and 
Victoria. 

Waine Ryzak’s love for 
glass as a medium is due to 
“the mystery the trans- 
parency gives, because it’s 
more than what’s on the sur- 
face — light can go through 
it.” She compares the qual- 
ities of light to magnetism, 
because although different 
forms of light can not be 
seen, we know they are 
there. For Waine, this re- 
presents the potential of 
many other things existing 
(including extraterrestri- 
als), even though our current 
technology may not be so- 
phisticated enough to detect 
them. This artist is intent on 
opening our minds toward 
life’s greater possibilities. 

The evocative glass works 
of Waine Ryzak may cur- 
rently be viewed at Vic- 
toria’s Out of Hand and 
North Park art galleries. 


“I come from space to 
research visitations of my 
peoples from the past to 
earth.” That’s how Vic- 
toria’s visionary glass artist 
Waine Ryzak introduces her 
work. “People just seem 
to accept it,” she beams 
enthusiastically. 

This is easy to believe 
upon visiting Ryzak’s 
dreamy, whitewashed studio 
in Chinatown. Along the 
walls and shelves pose an ar- 
ray of mythical glass forms, 
many of which are cast in 
symbolic shapes from the 
ancient Mayan and Egyptian 
civilizations. “Manifesta- 
tions of the sacred express- 
ed in symbols,” is how she 
describes her favourite ar- 
tistic focus of the age-old pic- 
tographs and hieroglyphics. 
Over twenty years of exten- 
sive travel and research in 
this area of art history, with 
as many years spent explor- 
ing various forms of casting 
glass has resulted in Waine 
Ryzak’s powerfully mystical 
and ritualistic images. 

Many of her pieces are 
sand-casted, where molten 
glass has been poured into a 
sand mold to cool. This 
technique allows for the 
transference of any texture 
onto glass that can be first 
pressed into sand. She ex- 
plains energetically about 
the world of glass artists, 
“We’re like truck drivers of 


the art world, yelling over 
the roar of furnaces, wearing 
special shoes that the glass 
won’t burn through and 
gloves up our arms.” 
Casting and annealing glass, 
necessary to work the stress 
out of glass while it cools, is 
certainly physically deman- 
ding. It requires working 
with heavy tools and an en- 
durance for extreme tem- 
peratures that often result in 
singed hands and arms. 

Describing herself as a 
country-hick, Ryzak ex- 
plains that a great deal of 
her fascination with mys- 
ticism involves a deep at- 
traction to natural elements. 
In the print shown here, the 
“Earth Alter” has been 
sand-casted in the shape of 
alderwood and the sacred 
triad of heavy bowls pre- 
sents an offering of blood, 
earth and rose buds. 

Ryzak, who was named 
‘Waine’ because her parents 
were expecting a boy, began 
oil painting at the age of 
eight and continued to teach 
herself until she began for- 
mal training at the Universi- 
ty of British Columbia in 
1964. Her intrigue with the 
symbolism of ancient cul- 
tures was sparked in Mexico 
as she attended the Institute 
de Allende while working on 
a masters degree in fine 
arts. Captivated by the 
unearthly Mayan temples. 
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NOT KILLING ^ 


by Robert Aitken 

I do not hold to the perfec- 
tionistic position that before 
one can work for the protec- 
tion of animals, forests, and 
small family farms — or for 
world peace — one must be 
completely realized, com- 
passionate, and peaceful. 
There is no end to the pro- 
cess of perfection, and so the 
perfectionist cannot even 
begin Bodhisattva work. 
Compassion and p)eace are a 
practice, on cushions in the 
dojo, within the family, on 
the job, and at political 
forums. Do your best with 
what you have, and you will 
mature in the process. 

There are many p>ersonal 
tests of this practice, from 
dealing with insects and 
mice to questions about 
capital punishment. Perhaps 
the most intimate and 
agonizing test is faced by the 
woman considering abor- 
tion. Over-simplified posi- 
tions of pro-life and pro- 
choice do not touch the 
depths of her dilemma. 
Usually she experiences 
distressing conflict between 
her sexual/reproductive 
drive and the realities of her 
life; social, economic, and 
p>ersonal — and indeed, she 


faces such realities for any 
child she may bring to term. 

I have known women who 
said they were not upset at 
having an abortion, but I 
would guess that they were 
not sensitive to their own 
filings at that particular 
time. Perhaps distress 
shows up in their dreams. 
Surely self-awareness is 
never more important. 

Sitting in on sharing meet- 
ings in the Diamond Sangha, 
our Zen Buddhist society in 
Hawaii, I get the impression 
that when a woman is sen- 
sitive to her feelings, she is 
conscious that abortion is 
killing a part of herself and 
terminating the ancient pro- 
cess, begun anew within 
hereelf, of bringing life into 
being. Thus she is likely to 
feel acutely miserable after 
making a decision to have an 
abortion. This is a time for 
compassion for the woman, 
and for her to be compas- 
sionate with herself and for 
her unborn child. If I am 
consulted, and we explore 
the options carefully and I 
learn that the decision is 
definite, I encourage her to 
go through the act with the 
consciousness of a mother 
who holds her dying child in 



her arms, lovingly nurtu ring 
it as it passes from life. Sor- 
row and suffering form the 
natipe of samsara, the flow 
of life and death, and the 
decision to prevent birth is 
made on balance with other 
elements of suffering, once 
the decision is made, there is 
no blame, but rather ac- 
knowledgement that sadness 
pervstdes the whole universe, 
and this bit of life goes with 
our deepest love. 

In Japanese Buddhism, 
there is a funeral service for 
the mizuko (“water baby,” 
the poetical term for fetus). 
Like any other human being 
that passes into the One, it is 
given a posthumous Bud- 
^st name, and is thus iden- 
tified as an individual, 
however incomplete, to 
whom we can say farewell. 
With this ceremony, the 
woman is in touch with life 
and death as they pass 
through her existence, and 
she finds that such basic 
changes are relative waves 
on the great ocean of true 
nature, which is not bom and 
does not pass away. 

(excerpted from The Mind of 
Clover, Copyright 1984 by 
Robert Aitken. Published by 
North Point Press) 





AN INTERVIEW WITH JANE RULE 


by Lisa Trofymow 

With the publication of her 
first novel Desert of the 
Heart in 1964, author Jane 
Rule risked both public and 
private reputation. Although 
Rule’s work is usually cate- 
gorized as Lesbianism, it 
embraces all aspects of hu- 
manity and human love. Her 
wide literary scope is essen- 
tial to her strength as a wri- 
ter. Her other novels include 
This is Not For You; Against 
the Season; The Young in 
One Another’s Arms, and 
Contract With the World. 

Jane Rule travelled to Vic- 
toria recently to talk to Lisa 
Trofymow about Memory 
Board, Rule’s latest and 
arguably best novel. 

“I envy Virginia Woolf, 
who was scolded by a reader 


because she put a flower in 
Southern England that only 
grows in Scotland. Her rep- 
ly was, ‘It’s my garden! ’ The 
gardens of my books are 
very accurate — flowers 
bloom where they’re sup- 
posed to. But it’s a depriva- 
tion — that necessity of ac- 
curacy — because you feel a 
foreigner — ” 

“ — in your own book, with 
your own characters.” 
(L.T.’s words italicized)* 
“That’s right. The most 
important parts of the novel 
that I watch very carefully 
for detail are the image 
structures. And those are 
more obvious in my earlier 
books. But the psychological 
qualities that I’m investing 
in certain characters are 
also manifest in the way they 
speak and in how they dress 


and in what kind of paintings 
they like. To keep it ac- 
curate, you don’t make it up 
on the Spur of the moment. 
You do have a very f ull vi- 
sion of what those characters 
come from. You’re making 
accurate choices, as you 
might not if you didn’t have 
as full a sense. 

“(In Memory Board) I 
was curious to look at mem- 
ory as a rich loam that keeps 
relationships that have been 
severed alive for years and 
years. Or, memory as power 


to . . . deny growth. Then I 
thought, I need somebody 
who is foil to those things 
And I saw Constance. 

“People come up to me 
saying ‘I just love Constance 
. . . she’s the best character 
you’ve ever done.’ And I 
think: It’s point of view! You 
are listening about this 
woman from two people who 
adore her. She is the beloved. 

“But (my readers) are 
imder the impression that 
it’s Constance’s character 
that they’re in love with. 


when I think that there’s not 
enough there . . . what they 
can feel is the joy in Dianna 
. . . and David’s willingness 
to love (Constance) when 
she never will know who he 
is. What you’re getting is 
right back to the love one has 
of a child — of an infant — 
that is not returned. Only, in 
that love, you have the sense 
that it will grow and change 
until that creature is some- 
one aware of you.” 
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Fri., March 4 ♦ ♦ ♦ * Anne Cameron, feminist fiction 
writer, will be reading at 
MacLaurin A144, at 8 p.m. There 
is no charge. Reception at 9 p.m. 

Sun., Marche* ♦ ♦ * International Women's Day 
March; begins at 1 p.m. at 
downtown YM/YWCA. Kids are 
welcome, expected to finish by 3 
p.m. at YM/YWCA. Gretchen 
Brewin will march; many people 
to wear/carry streamers of white, 
purple, & green (Suffragette's 
colors) 

Tues., March 8 * ♦ * Susan Cole, well known feminist 
speaker and a founding editor of 
the feminist newspaper ‘‘Broad- 
side", will be speaking at Cinecen- 
ta at 12:30 p.m. No admission 
charge. 

Wed., March 9 ♦ ♦ ♦ *''Women in Campus Politics" — 
various women who have been in- 
volved academically and political- 
ly on campus will share their ex- 
periences and answer your ques- 
tions; held at 12:30, at Cinecenta, 
free; featured by the “See Jane 
Run" C.F.S. campaign. 

Wed., March 9* ♦ ♦ *“Sa/er Sex Workshop" — a fun 
and informative workshop for 
women, designed not only to offer 
information on safe sex techni- 
ques, but to empower women in 
relationships with men (eg; to en- 
courage women to voice their 
needs, desires, etc.) ; will be held 
in SUB 147, from 7 - 10 p.m., no 
charge. 

Thurs., March 10 ♦ * Campaign Workshop — hints and 
encouragement for women who 
are interested in running in cam- 
pus elections (eg; for the BOD, 
BOG, Senate) will be held in the 
Directors’ Lounge (SUB), from 
3:30 - 5:30 p.m.; featured by the 
“See Jane Run" C.F.S. campaign. 


* Watch for Darlene Marzari and Kim Campbell in 
March, and Helen Caldicott (speaking on Nuclear Disar- 
mament) in April. 
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WOMEN'S 

FILM 

FESTIVAL 

Cinecenta March 7-11 

FREE ADMISSION 



